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sometimes suffered from religious depression. ' ' In the evening twi- 
light, when the dusk was gathering and the melancholy frogs were 
croaking, I used to go to my hedroom and try to think of all the 
wicked things I had done during the day, and as that was not enough, 
of my mother in heaven and my father in New York, and of myself, 
a lonely, homeless, outcast boy, in the vain hope that conviction of 
sin would come. But it never came." The truth is that to Lyman 
Abbott as boy and man religion could never be a gloomy thing. 
The note of his whole life and the atmosphere of his reminiscences 
is not, indeed, a blind optimism nor a determined cheerfulness, but 
a sense of harmony arising from a reconciliation of all the elements 
of normal human experience — actuality, intellectuality, spirituality. 

It is the actuality — the human interest and warmth, the clear 
practical vision — of the story that makes the strongest immediate 
appeal. Dr. Abbott writes of his childhood with mature appreciation 
and with a rare power of living over the past in its pristine freshness. 
He tells zestfully of his college days, re-creating the atmosphere of 
the University of the City of New York as it was in the fifties and 
giving vivid glimpses of the condition of the metropolis in those 
days. His life, though not distinguished by outwardly dramatic or 
striking incidents, has been full of varied interests. As a lawyer, in 
partnership with his brothers, as a minister of the gospel, as corre- 
sponding secretary of the Freedmen's Union Commission, as an 
editor, he has always been in close and productive contact with men, 
with practical problems, and with the intellectual tendencies of his 
time. As a result, he is able to speak with uncommon directness and 
conviction of the industrial, the political, and the religious transfor- 
mation which has occurred in America during his lifetime. His 
optimism is felt to be genuine, his point of view is seen to be not 
that of a specialist — not even of a specialist in religion or in journal- 
ism — but that of a man who has lived through the life of his time, 
surely, sympathetically, with adequate intellectual responsiveness 
and with adequate spiritual detachment. 

These Reminiscences' may be read with enjoyment as the 
diversely interesting record of a pleasant life-experience, and as a 
valuable commentary upon the history of recent times. But the 
special quality of the book lies deeper — in the conception of life 
which it expresses, in a comfortable union of the matter-of-fact 
with spiritual consciousness, such as few temperaments attain. 



A Voice prom the Crowd. By George Wharton Pepper. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. 

In 1871 the Corporation of Yale College voted to accept the 
offer of Mr. Henry N. Sage, of Brooklyn, of the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars, for the foundation of a lectureship in a branch of 
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pastoral theology, to be designated " The Lyman Beecher Lecture- 
ship on Preaching." In 1915, the lectures upon this foundation 
were delivered for the first time by a layman— Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper. The inspiration which led the Yale Corporation to depart 
from the traditional rule in this matter was a happy one. Pew 
utterances about the church or about the state of religion today are 
more sound or stimulating than the lectures of Mr. Pepper, now 
published in book form under the title, A Voice from the Crowd. 

The value of Mr. Pepper's book lies less in his precise criticisms, 
or in his statement of special needs, than in his conception of the 
religious frame of mind from which all good preaching proceeds. 
What the layman demands of the preacher, according to Mr. Pep- 
per's view, is not greater efficiency, greater eloquence, greater pro- 
fessionalism of any kind, but rather more consecration, more rever- 
ence, more spirituality. And spirituality is to be gained not only 
through solitary meditation but through human contacts. " To be 
Christlike is neither to be given over to mysticism nor cumbered 
with serving, but it is to make such constant draughts upon the life 
of God as can be assimilated only if we are spending ourselves in 
service." This is the conclusion of the whole matter in a nutshell. 
Mr. Pepper is not one of those who speak of the church as a decaying 
institution and try to account for its defects; his criticism is vital 
and constructive. But while he voices no complaint he undoubtedly 
expresses the real craving of the man in the pew — a craving per- 
haps not always fully understood by the man in the pulpit — for 
spiritual light and leading, for the word that is with power. 

Only second to the need of spirituality in the pulpit is the need 
of intellect. Men may be turned away from the church as readily 
by a perception of argumentative feebleness on the part of the 
preacher as by a doubt as to his complete sincerity. Mr. Pepper 
effectively emphasizes the truth that precision and thoroughness are 
intellectual qualities, which the preacher should find indispensable. 
He reminds his readers that " if a man has genuine confidence in 
his solution of a difficulty, he will earnestly desire two things : first, 
that the difficulty itself be faced and appreciated by his hearers; 
and, second, that the precise difference between his solution and 
others be made clear. To misstate, either wilfully or from ignorance, 
an adversary's position and then to demolish the position as thus 
misstated is to win the hollowest kind of dialetie victory." The 
demand from the pew is not only for faith and goodness, but for 
intellectual honesty. 

Considering his subject from many different angles Mr. Pepper 
in effect but develops in different ways the two requirements that are 
fundamental — the preaching of religion as a vital force, including 
both the element of godliness and the element of brotherhood, and the 
rigorous application of the laws of logic and common sense to sub- 
jects treated from the religious point of view. In his chapters upon 
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church unity and upon religious instruction the author enters, it is 
true, upon more debatable ground, and his conclusions to many 
readers will seem less convincing. Nevertheless, he argues in these 
chapters from the same standpoint as elsewhere: the standpoint of 
a man to whom religion is real; and his pleas for unity and for 
religious education will at least somewhat enlarge the views of 
readers who are indifferent upon these questions. 

There are many laymen who will feel grateful for Mr. Pepper's 
clear and effective expression of the churchgoer's real desires and 
ideals. Without entertaining the spirit of unkindly criticism or sacri- 
ficing the essentially inspirational character of his book, the author 
describes with outspoken vigor certain ways in whieh the pulpit may 
become offensive to the pew. "I do not know which is worse," 
he writes, ' ' to lavish upon an idol the worship due to God Almighty 
or to comport oneself toward the Lord of Hosts in a manner that 
would be offensive to a graven image." The thing could hardly be 
better said. 



Fort? Years in Constantinople. By Sir Edwin Pears. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1916. 

In 1873 a young man named Edwin Pears went to Constantinople 
to practice law. In the spring of 1876 rumors began to come into 
Constantinople of a dark and ugly business in Bulgaria. Mr. Pears 
was at that time writing occasional letters to the London Daily 
News and it was through him that the truth concerning the Moslem 
atrocities in Bulgaria became known to the world. From that time 
until 1908, the letters of Mr. (now Sir Edwin) Pears have ap- 
peared in the Daily News, and the writer has come to be recognized 
as perhaps the greatest living English authority upon the affairs of 
Turkey and the Near East. 

Sir Edwin's book of reminiscences, Forty Years in Constanti- 
nople, is a work of that invaluable sort in which the almost incom- 
municable knowledge and wisdom which comes of long association 
with a people finds expression through anecdote, through more or 
less casual comment, through the description of personalities, and 
through the frank and shrewd narration of events not easily under- 
stood without the touch of nature which only such a narrator as Sir 
Edwin can supply. The book is a gallery of character portraits, 
including a long succession of English and other foreign ambassa- 
dors and of Turkish notables. It is a mine of facts not generally 
known concerning the inner workings of Turkish politics. It is 
replete with bizarre anecdotes, tales illustrating the odd conjunction 
of the important with the ridiculous, stories revealing or suggesting 
motives personal or political of which the world outside of Turkey 
has known little. Most of all the book gives the reader an intimate 



